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WALT WHITMAN IN AUSTRALIA 
By A. L. McLrop 


State University of New York Teachers College, Fredonia 


AY Wilson Allen comments in his Walt Whitman Handbook 

that it would be advantageous to examine ‘ the effect of Whit- 
man’s increasing world-wide fame on the English-speaking coun- 
tries,’ but that 


to our surprise, we discover that, despite the abundance of recent 
publications on Whitman in English, this subject has never been investi- 
gated. Indeed, no information is available on the reception of our 
poet in Canada, Australia or New Zealand—though he was the subject 
of some lectures in the latter countries by William Gay.* 


It is the purpose of this paper to present what is known of Whit- 
man’s effect on and friendship for one of the more important of 
Australia’s ‘intellectual’ or ‘ philosophic’ poets, Bernard O’Dowd 
(1866-1953) ; to present a transcription of the Whitman-O’Dowd 
correspondence which has at last been made available; and to 
examine the paper ‘Walt Whitman: His Relation to Science and 
Philosophy,’ prepared and published by William Gay. 


Bernard O’Dowd led a somewhat chequered career. At 17 he 
became headmaster of St. Alipius’s Roman Catholic school for boys 
at Ballarat, Victoria, but a growing skepticism and his secularist— 
even agnostic—views soon became widely known, so that he was 
relieved of his dominie’s position. He opened a private school of 
sorts, in the front rooms of his mother’s modest house, which he 
euphemistically called Beaufort College. He dabbled in spiritual- 
ism, corresponding with various persons at Lily Dale, New York, 
in the occult, in theosophy and in comparative literatures before 
studying the law, taking his degree as Bachelor of Arts, editing 
several legal tomes, and writing opinions for eminent legal counsel. 
Eventually O’Dowd settled down into the rather hum-drum routine 
of Librarian of the Supreme Court Library of the State of Victoria 
in Melbourne. Here he pursued his studies and interests and 
developed his penchant for poetry while ministering, in the words 
of A. G. Stephens, Australia’s foremost literary critic and sometime 


Whitman’s ‘ Dear Friend and Comrade’ Bernard O’Dowd 


1Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook (New York, 1957), p. 536. 
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editor of the Red Page of the Sydney Bulletin, ‘ like a priest without 
a frock; a priest devoted net to the service of a creed, but to the 
service of humanity. He teaches and lives, in his own words, “ The 
Golden Rule of Young Democracy.” ’ 

While still in Ballarat as a school teacher, O’Dowd cultivated 
the friendship of a small yet influential and literary coterie. Among 
these friends was Tom Bury who, as ‘Tom Touchstone,’ wrote 
a column of somewhat homespun philosophy or mild social and 
political polemics for the local newspaper, the Courier. Bury had 
a particular knack of developing whole columns from a few lines 
of Walt Whitman’s writings and infected O’Dowd with his own 
enthusiasm for Leaves of Grass. On the publication of Drum-Taps 
Bury purchased a copy and presented it to O’Dowd. 

Victor Kennedy and Nettie Palmer, in their appreciation of 
Bernard O’Dowd, comment that ‘ probably the best service Tom 
Bury ever did for O'Dowd’ was to introduce him to Whitman 
at a time when the young poet was ‘ trying to reconcile his notions 
of great poetry with the life about him and the warm humanistic 
impulses he wanted to express.’ ? 

In 1890, at 34, O’Dowd entered into a somewhat touching corre- 
spondence with Whitman, which developed into a friendship and 
literary admiration of the deepest reverence. To him ‘Whitman 
came as a clean, hot wind, blowing the cobwebs and dust of ages 
before it and drying the mists that had been settling over the low- 
lying flats of contemporary literature. Where was Wordsworth’s 
prophecy that [poetry] would gradually incorporate all knowledge 
and bring it to the people in their own idiom? Whitman seemed 
the kind of poet to fulfill it... . The content of Whitman’s poetry 
combined with the unconventional prose rhythms to carry him 
off his feet; they called to his poetic pulse which had already been 
tuned up and prepared for their acceptance by long reading of 
the Bible.’ * 

By 1890 O’Dowd was the mainstay of The Australeum, a small 
group—often as few as a dozen—established after the pattern of the 
Lyceums so popular at the time in the United States to consider 
literary, social, political and economic matters and to hear visiting 
lecturers. He very often addressed this group and others to which 
he belonged, including the Collingwood Working Men’s Club and 
the Australian Natives’ Association, a chauvinistic organization, 
with no interests in the aboriginals, that took a keen interest in 
establishing a sovereign nation in place of a dependent colony. 
During his first two years as a member of the Natives’ Association 

O'Dowd addressed every one of its Melbourne branches, and the 
subject was usually Whitman, with whom he was now corresponding 


regularly. There were plenty of phrases in the old man’s letters that 
he could quote in support of the doctrines he preached.‘ 


* Victor Kennedy and Nettie Palmer, Bernard O’Dowd (Melbourne, 1954), 
p. 52. 
* Ibid., p. 53. Ibid., p. 80. 
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Such phrases might, of course, have been ‘ Under the thin glaze 
surface of conventionalities . . . a vast plummetless depth of demo- 
cratic humanity is existing, thinking, acting, ebbing and flowing,’ 
the vividness and vitality of which would certainly have met with 

oet O'Dowd’s approbation. Or there was, in the letter of 20 May 
1891 from Whitman, the following observation on the subject of 
the independence of nations: ‘like marriage to grown people, it 
is the thing to do, perhaps every way proper and indispensible— 
but how it will all turn out is in the mystery and fortunes of the 
untried unknown to come.’ And, while he may not have wholly 
agreed with it at the time, doubtless O'Dowd would have been 
intrigued by Whitman’s observation that ‘the British Government 
has, upon the whole, been more a loving parent, indulgent and 
liberal, than any querulous, captious one.’ 

From July 1890 until November 1891, Whitman and O’Dowd 
continued their correspondence, the Melbourne friend conveying 
news of the Australeum group’s activities and providing details on 
Australian flora, fauna, and national idiosyncrasies; Whitman in 
reply giving details of his activities, his health and literary pursuits, 
and advising of packets of books and clippings sent by express. 
Even a cursory reading of one or two of the letters impresses one 
with the genuineness of the feeling of bonhomie—even camaraderie 
—expressed. Whitman apparently was deeply impressed by his 
overseas admirers, his ‘friends and comrades all,’ as he chose to 
address them on more than one occasion. In fact, he is reported 
to have said: 


There’s a fine group of friends at Melbourne. One of them, Bernard 
O'Dowd, writes to me and gives me quite interesting off-hand pictures 
of Australian life, sheep-walks, grazing, etc. They have a_bell-bird 
there, as they call it, a bird about so high (indicating the height with 
his hand), with a note like the striking of a bell, and with an under- 
tone of something weird and plaintive. Barney has travelled a great 
deal and is quite a Leaves of Grass fellow.® 


The Whitman letters, intimate, fragmentary and frequently repe- 
titious, were nonetheless highly valued by O’Dowd and the group 
of Melbourne Whitman admirers. As Nettie Palmer suggests, the 
letters became, with the autographed books and the other odds and 
ends sent from Camden, the very epicenter of O’Dowd’s life. His 
wife’s uncle, Jethro Fryer, who was a regular member of the 
Australeum and a cabinet-maker by trade, constructed a box in 
which to keep the Whitmaniana. 


It was beautifully and strongly designed, with a sealed lid and two 
handles so that, should a fire occur, it could easily be thrown to safety, 
whatever else might be left to the flames. 

The group at the Australeum, in fact, had a joint interest in this 


5John Johnston and J. W. Wallace, Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890-1891 
(New York, 1918), p. 37. 
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little Ark of the Covenant, for Whitman, in his large, expansive way, 
managed to include them all in his letters.® 


O'Dowd died in Melbourne in 1953. His literary possessions were 
deposited with the Melbourne Public Library in September 1959, 
and have recently been examined and catalogued. The Whitman 
items consist of 28 volumes of Whitman’s own writings and _bio- 
graphical and critical works by others; numbers of press-clippings 
such as those alluded to in the letters; magazine articles, galley- 
proofs, envelopes in Whitman's holograph, and ten autograph 
letters from Whitman to O’Dowd. Although the Chief Librarian 
at the Melbourne Public Library, Mr C. A. McCallum, has described 
the letters as ‘ rather pathetic,’ the epithet is to be understood rather 
as meaning touched with pathos than as detestable. Written as 
they were from a wheelchair-ridden septuagenarian to a young man 
in his thirties, eager to sing paeons of praise for the democratic 
proletariat of Australia and stimulated by being on fraternal terms 
with one of the truly great poets of his time, they are of consider- 
able interest. They have not previously been published either in 
Australia or overseas. 

Whitman's effect on the writing of poetry in Australia is perhaps 
most clearly seen in the verse of Bernard O’Dowd. The image and 
inspiration of Walt Whitman was constantly before him. In fact, 
Whitman seems to have become a sott of father-image for him; 
his admiration a cult, and the reading of his poetry an obsession: 


Since Tom Bury had first brought Drum-Taps to his notice in Ballarat, 
the American poet had dominated the emotional part of his mind, and 
he rarely went anywhere without a copy of his work. It was a well- 
thumbed edition of the Canterbury Poets covered in dark green and 
red that he carried around, and it ultimately began to show signs of 
continual usage. With Woods and his other friends it became a joke. 
When one of them met him the greeting usually was: 

‘Day, Bernard. Got your dirty little Walt?’ 

The ‘ dirty little Walt’, with its suggestion of a large, elemental figure 
raising his voice to include the whole American people in his audience, 
not only stimulated in him a sense of his own possible role, but but- 
tressed him in his views of the function of poetry itself... . 

But the only way the poet could do his work effectively was by so 
ordering his art as to facilitate the appeal of his poetry to the people. 
Could Whitman be said to have shaped his poetry to this end? He at 
least seemed 


Whitman imparted to O’Dowd a wider, more comprehensive, 
analytical, appreciative and sensitive view of the local Australian 
scene, and this itself helped him to develop his own poetic expression 
into a worthwhile achievement, both in invention and in technique. 
And it is true to observe, as do Kennedy and Palmer, that the 
content of Whitman's poetry, combined with its unconventional 
prose rhythms carried O’Dowd off his feet. 


* Bernard O'Dowd, p. 82. 
7 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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Although O'Dowd had contributed articles to learned journals 
and poems to newspapers and esoteric magazines such as Tocsin, 
a Melbourne sounding-board for the intellectual avant-garde, for 
several years, he published no book until 1903 when his Dawnward?, 
a slight volume of poems, appeared. The volume was dedicated 
to ‘Young Democracy.’ ‘Though Whitman had been dead for a 
decade, O'Dowd apparently was still loyal to the symbol that he 
had so cherished earlier. 

In one of the early issues of Tocsin O'Dowd had written: 


Our march will be, according as the individual units of the Democracy 
will it, either towards brightness or towards deeper darkness; either 
dawnward or downward. 


His first collection of poems indicated, in its title, that he was still 
not certain in his own mind, what course the universal democratic 
spirit would eventually take. The volume suggests a happy amalgam 
of skepticism, anger, hope and love. Anger at society’s shortcomings; 
hope for the future of democracy; love for humanity at large. 
O'Dowd was, without challenge, the Australian Whitman. 

He was modern, adventurous, humanitarian, unconventional, 
curious and, albeit, a sciolist. Not unlike Whitman's reception in 
the United States, O’Dowd’s reception in Australia was far from 
enthusiastic; at time openly hostile. Professor Walter Murdock, 
reviewing Dawnward? for the influential Melbourne Argus, wrote: 

Mr. O’Dowd’s politics may strike us as airy and impractical, the politics 
of Cloud-cuckoo-town; many of his denunciations strike us as reckless 
and unjust; and his work as a whole may be found wanting in the 
radiant serenity of great poetry. But ... his utterance has an origin- 
ality which makes the most hackneyed measure seem like a new poctic 
form; and his profound sincerity, the fervour of his belief in the capa- 
cities of humanity, the intensity of his wrath and his pity—these things 
emphatically set him [apart]. 


Writing about Dawnward?, Victor Kennedy and Nettie Palmer 
comment: 


With Dawnward? behind him, O’Dowd felt that he had expressed 
what was of first importance to him at that time. He had, in spite of 
his interrogative stance, made his serious declaration of faith in Young 
Democracy; made it in the name of Walt Whitman, and with the hope 
that even in the camp-fires of the Lost there was enough of the millenial, 
creative spirit to construct a new living world.* 


And it is, therefore, easy to understand why Miss Kate Baker, 
O. B.E., one of Australia’s leading litterateurs, has epitomised 
Bernard O’Dowd as ‘the high priest of Democracy’ in Australian 
letters. Though ten thousand miles distant, he constantly, con- 
scientiously and effectively ministered at the altar of Whitman. 

The letters that Whitman wrote to O'Dowd were far from mere, 
formal communications: they were the outpourings of the spirit 


* Ibid., p. 133. 
[27] 
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of a weary and dejected poet for the encouragement of a little 
group of sympathetic worshippers in a distant land. On 3 October 
1890 Whitman told them that he wrote ‘as an elder brother might,’ 
and in the next month he confided, ‘ Barney you don’t know how 
much [good ?] you and all there have done me.’ Later, in January 
1891, he wrote, not avuncularly, but filially, ‘as I sit here, Jan: 13, 
rather late at night alone quite unwell & sleepless & thinking of you 
all I tho’t I wd write & commune with you.’ In them all we can 
discern Whitman’s great and abiding love of humanity and his 
deep concern for his Melbourne circle. 


II, The Whitman-O’Dowd Correspondence 
l 9 

July 1890 

Your good, long, varied and loving letter came yesterday and has been welcome 
and nourishing to me. Sure I read about that Australian ‘interior’ bit, and 
‘shearing’, and about the experience and death of Gordon, the poet *°—and 
the whole letter, with much I will not particularize—with deepest interest, and 
thank you for sending it to me and hope for more; and can almost see you all 
there, and would wish to specifically send remembrance and love to you, Fred 
Woods, Jim Hartigan, Ada, Eve, Mr and Mrs Fryer, Ted, Louie, ‘Tom Touch- 
stone’ (when there) and any other friends not named.'! The cute and loving 
appreciation of my book and me by them in Australia has gone right to my 
heart—is far more than literary or technical fame. 

‘ Walt Whitman 


9 


Camden New Jersey U S America 
Oct: 3 1890 
Dear Bernard O'Dowd (& all the friends) 

Y'r good letter of Sept: 1 has just come and is welcomed—I like to hear every 
thing & anything ab’t you all—& ab’t the Australian bush & birds and life & 
toil & idiosyncrasies there—& how it looks—and all the sheep work &c: &c: you 
please me more than you know by giving such things fully—write often as 
you feel to & can—The Dr Bucke book ** (that I had dispatch’d by mail hence 


*Mr C. A. McCalium, Chief Librarian of the Melbourne Public Library, 
advises that this letter is not among the O’Dowd items that the Library holds. 
It is reproduced here from Bernard O’Dowd, p. 82. Mrs Nettie Palmer has 
advised Mr McCallum that she does not know the present whereabouts of 
the letter. Presumably her co-author, Victor Kennedy, saw the document and 
transcribed it thus, expanding Whitman’s customary abbreviations. 

1° Adam Lindsay Gordon, 1833-1870. 

11 Fred Woods was O’Dowd’s best-man and author of Heavenly Thoughts 
(1932), a volume of poems; Jim Hartigan was a plasterer who, to O'Dowd, 
was a penetrating literary critic; Ada, Eve, Kate and William Fryer were 
O’Dowd’s in-laws, and Eve, who was herself a minor poet, was a journalist on 
the Brisbane (Queensland) Nation for some years; ‘Tom Touchstone’ was 
Tom Bury of the Ballarat (Victoria) Courier, who contributed a regular column 
of current comment in a markedly democratic vein to that newspaper. 

12R, M. Bucke, Walt Whitman, 1883. As late as 23 November 1907 O’Dowd 
wrote to Nettie Palmer that he would hand her the book on loan as he did 
not trust it to the mails for he did not “know of another copy here” in 
Melbourne (Bernard O’Dowd, p. 179). 
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early in July) came back to me after a long interval for more post stamps wh- 
I put on & re-sent hence July 25 last, same address as this—and I sort o’ hope 
& trust it has reached you safely this time—if not & will send another—Ingersoll 
is to come to Philadelphia & [to cancelled] make a public address (the bills 
call it a ‘testimonial’ to me) the latter week of this month & to raise moneys 
for me I suppose (thank him, the true Christian of them all) —They refused 
to rent him the hall he wanted—but I believe he has found one yet—If reported 
I will send you the acc’t & speech—cloudy & wet here lately but today is sunny 
& perfect & I shall get out this afternoon in wheel chair—I remain much the 
same—spirits good—sleep, appetite, digestion &c not bad—but the grip (a 
catarrhal, cold-in-the-head affection) and bladder trouble seem tenaciously on 
me—good right arm volition—mentality not seriously impair’d &c: &c: (I write 
to you as an elder brother might to the young bro’s & sisters & doubtless repeat 
parrot-like)—what books of mine have you? I sh’d like to send you a little 
pocketbook b’d L of G as a present to be used by any of you & may be handy, 
& indeed am only restrain’d by the uncertainty of the mails f’m sending many 
more things. But I already get enough to know I have your good will & love & 
that my missives have struck deep, even passionately into dear human hearts— 


Walt Whitman 


Camden New Jersey U S America 


Nov: 3 1890—Dear friend Bernard O’Dowd (& dear friends all) y’r good letter 
29/9 & the newspaper came this mn’g & was welcome, as always—am cheer’d 
to hear f’'m you all, & y’r affectionate treatment of me, thro’ L of G. See you 
must have rec’d all my letters, papers, slipd & scraps & Dr Bucke’s book, 
(remember that Dr B gives his coloring f'm the eye of a zealous friend—I 
know well enough that WW is not a quarter as good as B makes him out, but 
is full of defects & vagaries & faults) —I have since sent you a report of R G 
Ingersoll’s big lecture in Philadelphia here Oct. 21—I have rec’d from it 
(& him) $869.45 wh- keeps me in bread & meat ** & shanty. Keeping a good 
tme yet—I also send to you printed slip. “Old Poets” my latest piece—am 
not sure but that this internationality of p o and mails (I got a letter this 
mn’g all safe f'm Nagasaki, written very fair English, f'm a young Japanese 
reader & absorber of L of G) is the grandest proof of modern civilization, 
practical brotherhood & christianity—we feel it here in the U S f’m Canada to 
Texas, & f'm Atlantic side to Pacific shore—& you must too in Australia—Am 
mainly ab’t same in health but slowly dimming & the pegs coming gradually 
out as I call it—this grip has hold of me thoroughly & bladder trouble badly— 
but I keep fair spirits & I suppose mentality & (as before written) fair appetite & 
sleep—have a good nurse, Warren Fritzinger a strong hearty good natured 
young American man, has been f'm boyhood ** a sailor & all round the world— 
go out in propell’d wheel chair—was out last evn’g to a friend’s & wife’s to 
supper, (drank a bottle of first rate champagne)—when you write don’t be 
afraid to send me ab’t Australian idiosocrasies [sic], the woods, special trees and 
birds, and looks, life, people, peculiarities, occupations &c. (Under the thin 
glaze-surface of conventionalities, as here, a vast plummetless-depth of demo- 
cratic humanity is existing, thinking, acting, ebbing and flowing—there no 
doubt—that I would like O so like to flatter myself I am giving or trying to 
give voice to) —I am leisurely cooking up a little 24 annex for my L of G,& a 
collected appendix for Nov. Boughs. I enclose you a couple of slips of my last 
poemet in Dec. Phila. Lippincott’s Magazine. Barney you don’t know how 
much you & all there have done me—words by pen & ink are poor perhaps but 
O how I wish to give you all & each a God bless you & my love to you & the 


18, 14 Palimpcest. 
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dear wife and baby *® to Fred & Jim & Kate, & Ada, Eve, & Mr & Mrs Fryer 
& Mr Bury & other friends I fear I have not specified 
Walt Whitman 


4 
$28 Mickle Street n’r Delaware river 
Camden New Jersey U S America 


Dec: 26 '90—Herewith are copies of my big book “ Complete Works,” one for 
Jim Hartigan one for Fred Woods, and two for you (four altogether) —all paid 
for—& cannot pay for the expressage as it all uncertain here—& I sh’l only 
be too glad if the bundle reaches you safe—y’rs of Nov. 24th rec’d & welcomed 
with Mr Bury’s letter with the 5 pound postal order—shall send a letter to 
you by mail also at once in duplicate of this—meanwhile my sympathy & love 
to you all dear friends men & women 
Walt Whitman 

5 
Camden New Jersey U S America 
Dec: 27 90—Dear friend B. O'D. The books, in a bundle, (four complete 
works) have just gone in Adams’s Express, Wells, Fargo & Co: f'm San F, a 
bundle in brown envelope, (16 inches square, 4 inches thick, y’r address on) 
to Melbourne, I have paid the expressage throughout—Look out for them in 
due time & if worth while inquire there at the main Adams, Wells Fargo & Co 
Express office—of course I sh’l be a little anxious till I hear they have arrived 
for certain. [send me word what the expressage was—I wish to know cancellel]. 
Nothing perhaps notable or new ab’t self—I sent papers with report of Inger- 
soll’s address here (in Phila) wh- I hope have reached you before this time— 
It was a fine success—big hall filled full—$869.45 clear’d above expenses & paid 
to me—(I will send you the printed speech in a little book now being printed 
in NY)—I keep fairly—appetite fair—a quite hearty breakfast at 9 today, a 
meat chop, some oatmeal & cup of tea—the grip on me yet & bladder trouble— 
am writing a little—spirits easy—heavy snow storm & cold these days all over 
hereabout—but I keep a stout oak wood fire—& read & write & while away the 
time imprisoned here in my room—hope you get the papers I send—often think 
of you there more than you know—(my favorite notion is to entwine the 
working folk of right sort all round the globe, all lands—that is the foundation 
of L or G, they are banded together in spirit and interest essentially all the 
earth) My respects and love to you & wife & fred & Jim & Ada & Ted & Mr & 
Mrs Fryer & others unspecified—As I finish I hear f'm the express office—the 
bundle is paid thro hence to you & I sh’ll wait to hear f'm it 


Walt Whitman 

6 
Camden New Jersey U S America 
Jan: 1 ’91—Well the New Year has come & it is a dark foggy stormy glum day 
here—my troubles are still from this inveterate grip & bladder affection (bad) — 
But I am sitting here, & blessing the powers that it is no worse—as before 
written I keep pretty good heart (that’s the old south side phrase) & a fair 
appetite & strong right hand—I sent off a parcel with four books (big vols: 
complete works) directed to you & sent by express paid thro’ in full—if you 
find a little note in the bundle to pay expressage there, it is wrong as I after 
found they required prepayment in the Ex. office here—they said on Wells, 
Fargo & Co's (y’r Pacific side Co:) acc’t—but the main thing will be, if the 
bundle reaches you safe, wh- is one motive of my sending now—I am putting 


15 Q’Dowd’s first child was christened Montaigne Eric Whitman O'Dowd. 
The names of the five O'Dowd boys, and the dates of their birth, are inscribed 
on the fly-leaf of Whitman's Collected Works in the O'Dowd collection of the 
Melbourne Public Library. 
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some litile licks on a little 24 annex to be called “ Good bye My Fancy” wh- 
I will send you when printed—& my L of G. & all will be done—l wrote to 
you ab’t a week ago too—has it come all right?—} after 4 pm—half-light) — 
have just finished a good hearty meal roast turkey &c: (Am writing all this 
quite at random to depend on y’r making it out—connecting &c). Fog, wet & 
dark out as | look—Hope you are all jolly there & having good times today 

Jan: 24—same foggy glum weather—not cold—falls like a great wet blanket 
over the country everyhere—but the general inside glitter & tun & feasting go 
on & even increase (it is a kind of delirium) —Of course when you write tell 
me what has arrived of my sendings, as 1 am uncertain ab’t the mail—do you 
get the papers I send?—I fancy the letters get there safe—I have rec'd three 
(? or four) f'm you, all welcomed—as I write I hear the great steam whistle 
(for noon) of a huge factory down by the river—looks sulky enough out (& 
I must beware lest I get sulky too)—Good will & affectionate remembrances 
to you & all—New Year happiness & luck to you all. 

Walt Whitman 

As I sit here Jan: 13 rather late at night alone quite unwell & sleepless & 
thinking of you all I tho’t | wd write & commune with you & Eve & Jim 
Hartigan & Mr & Mrs Fryer & Ada & Fred Woods & Ted & Louis with any 
others I cannot name (yet wish to)—The first thing is whether the express 
parcel of books—the four big books—have they come to you safely? & in my 
mind I have had Australia & life in the bush & the gum trees, & shearing, & 
many a mate & shadow more than once—I welcome what you have hinted 
ab’t those things more than you know— 

One of L of G’s best running criticisms & comments is by a Frenchman 
named Sarrazin—its tone & points w’d deeply interest (perhaps please) you 
& I will send it if ever translated & printed here. I enclose a touch of it. 
Have you a foreign bookstore in Melbourne? It is named La Renaissance de la 
Poesie Anglaise, by Gabriel Sarrazin, Paris. (is in one moderate sized Vol:) 
various poets treated. 

I will send Ingersoll’s lecture as soon as I get the little printed book—Did 
you get the full report I sent in the N Y “ Truth-Seeker” paper? 

If you like the last photo. in the express parcel (if you got it) I can send 
you some [other cancelled] more—it is the last—& perhaps the best likeness— 
I want to be as much among you all as possible (or you mention any of the 
other pictures any of you want & I will send it) 

Jan:14 noon—Bad hours with me—bad night—feel like giving you all good 
word & loving message possibly for the last—But I may be better as I clear as 
usual to-morrow or next day—a bevy of visitors (young women & others) send 
me notice of calling ab’t noon 15th—I mustn’t forget the dear baby God bless 
the child, & God bless you all—It seems to be growing milder weather and 
the sun is out 

Walt Whitman 

8 
God bless you all—& see my words at bottom re-affirmed 
Camden New Jersey U S America 
Feb: 19 pm ’91—Again I will reel off a few words to you & all at random—Has 
the express parcel come, with the four copies of the big book complete? 
Have the mail letters come? & the slips & papers? I wanted you all to get the 
quaint “ Dutch traits” slip—& I want you to get March number of Lippincott’s 
magazine (Philadelphia) —Is it on sale there? I shall send you one by mail— 
Have had a bad, bad month or six weeks—but am (or fancy myself) perceptibly 
easier last evn’g and this forenoon—am sitting here in my den alone same as 
told before—oftener think of you all than you have any idea of—have been 
fixing up the copy for 24 annex & shall send to the printers in three days, 
wh- will conclude L of G—retain fair spirits & appetite & get along tolerably 
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nights (all wh- helps amazing)—wish you could see the great fresh splendid 
shoot of canary-yellow tulips a friend bro’t in five days ago,—in a goblet on 
the table near me ever since & quite fine yet— 

Feb: 20 noon—Dark, muggy wet day—Shall send you the earliest printed stuff 
that is out—send you to-day by mail the March Lippincott—am sitting here 
very dull & stupid seeking some canny tho’ts or intelligence to make out my 
letter to prevent it being irremediably dull as it doubtless will be—Send 
me word next time if any of you wish any special of my books or pictures, & 
I will send them—do not remit any money for them as I wish to present them— 
I am now going to give a sharp look over the copy for the little (very little) 
“Good-bye my Fancy” wh- goes to the printers the third day hence (Monday 
next)—my friend & housekeeper Mrs Davis has just been in a few minutes 
“for a small break”, as she calls it—she is very cheery and good to me—has a 
good presence—is a sailor’s widow— 

Concluding with love & best respects to you & Eve & little Eric & to Fred 
Woods & Jim Hartigan & Kate & Mr & Mrs Fryer & Ada & Ted & Louis & all 
else Mr Bury not forgotten—what we hold to and pass each other is pure 
sentiment good will &c. (am not sure lest such things are the best proof of 


immortality) 
Jalt Whitman 


9 16 
The Last drawn pict: “at 90” is the Can you get the 
truest—the London Ill. News one N E Magazine for 
is disagreeable, foxy May 1891? 
Camden New Jersey —U S America 


May 20 1891 

Dear comrade B O’D 

& dear friends and comrades all men & womtn Y’r letter (postmark’d Melb: 
April 18) came this forenoon & was of course welcome—so, you have safely 
rec'd the big books & the pictures, wh- is a g’t relief to me—I send you some 
mail with this the 24 annex “ Good-Bye my Fancy” stitched sheets, unb’d (but 
good copy) —Am still holding out—low condition & sick & near at the end of 
the rope—(but all that will manage itself wtihout talk)—So y’r country is 
forging away at separate identity & independence—like marriage to grown 
people it is the thing to do, perhaps every way proper & indispensible—but 
how it will all turn out is in the mystery & fortune of the untried unknown 
to come. (Seems to me for a century the British gov’t has upon the whole been 
more a loving parent, indulgent & liberal—than any querulous captious one 
(to her colonies all) —Good bye for this time dear B & all dear friends—& God 
& God’s peace be yours— 

Walt Whitman 
10 
Camden N J —U S America 
Nov:1 ’91—Just a word anyhow while I am waiting for my supper—y’rs last 
rec'd is Aug:31—It seems you have rec’d “Good Bye’”’—some two weeks ago or 
more I sent you two more “ Good Bye’s” & a lot of pictures—have they reach’d 
you safely?—you & the friends can have what the portraits [sic.] you & they want 
as I have plenty, & am cheerfully willing to send to you & them!—The doctor 
says I have a progressive paralysis, wh- is eligible to have a fatal termination 
any hour—so you must all take my letters & conveyances of friendshop & affection 
(strangers as we are face to face) as my last missives—write me soon as you can 
Walt Whitman 


16 This and the final letter are written on 8vo. notepaper at the top of which 
is printed: 

From the Boston Eve’s Transcript, May 7, ’91—The Epictetus saying, as given 
by Walt Whitman in his own quite utterly dilapidated physical case, is, a ‘ little 
spark of soul dragging a great lummux of corpse-body clumsily to and fro 
around.’ 
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III. Whitman, Science and Philosophy 


In January 1895, William Gay delivered a paper entitled ‘ Walt 
Whitman: His Relation to Science and Philosophy’ before the 
annual meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Brisbane, Queensland. The paper was subse- 
quently published in Melbourne in booklet form. As far as is 
known, the paper was never read in New Zealand. 

Few copies of the address are extant: many of the leading public 
and university libraries in Australia do not possess the booklet. 
The Library of Congress has one copy. This and Gay’s Walt Whit- 
man: The Poet of Democracy (Melbourne [etc.], 1893) are the only 
publications printed in Australia, on the subject of Walt Whitman. 
Because of the relative rarity of the booklet it seems worthwhile 
to present, in this place, the central arguments that Gay develops. 

After agreeing with Whitman that the principle of the equality 
of all employments is defensible, Gay takes Whitman to task for 
asserting the superiority of the poetic enterprise in the expression 
‘The words of true poems are the tuft and final applause of 
Science.’ Gay says: 


The poet has too long been the spoiled child of letters. The * poetic 
license’ which has been fairly granted to him in the use of language he 
has unfairly extended to his estimate of himself; and he has put forward 
this estimate with so much assurance, with such persuasiveness of genius, 
and so much seductiveness of artistic form, that it has been generally 
accepted by the world,—a world which, strange to say, but seldom reads 
the productions to which is accords incomparable a value, worship- 
ping them only in a blind, far-off, spasmodic way, and not without a 
suspicion of insincerity, at the word of the initiate few. 

But, with Science arrived at manhood and democracy in its rank 
and lusty youth, the time has also come, I think, for the elevation of 
the products of the intellect to an equal place with those of the imagina- 
tion. There has hitherto been in their relations a smack of the feudality 
that Whitman hated, for it has long been usual to regard the imagina- 
tion as a somewhat aristocratic, and the intellect as a mere working or 
plebeian, faculty... 

Seeing, therefore, that science and philosophy supply to poetry the 
fundamental ideas which are to determine its representations, and 
seeing that poetry justifies these ideas by exhibiting them as actual 
vital principles in a concrete world, I think it may be justly maintained 
that, as their functions are reciprocal, so they are also equal. 

Of this theory Whitman is a good example—perhaps the best; for 
while he asserts that poetry is the crowning product of man’s spiritual 
activity, that poets are the first and greatest of men, and that in the 
democratic future they will be the unofficial rulers of society, yet in 
the secondary place to which he allots philosophers and men of science, 
no poet recognizes more fully the need of them, more fully appreciates 
the value of their labours, or more absolutely accepts their conclusions. 
In one place he says that poetry must be ‘consistent with modern 
science,’ in another that it ‘must in no respect ignore science and the 
modern, but inspire itself with science and the modern’; in another 
he declares: ‘I accept reality and dare not question it’; and in another 
he cries: ‘ Hurrah for positive science! Long live exact demonstration! ’ ?* 


17 William Gay, Walt Whitman (Melbourne, 1895), pp. 15-19. 
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This evaluation must be considered as an answer to O’Dowd’s 
singing of the praises of Whitman and to his championing of 
poetry and poets as the warriors of the new democracy. Later in the 
paper Gay says that Whitman is a true philosopher of optimism, 
‘not of that lazy and shallow sort which sits content in the gutter, 
proclaiming that all is well,’ but rather, of the ‘noble, courageous, 
strong’ sort, and then continues his evaluation by saying that 
Whitman brings about 

the heroic transmutation of science itself into great, if uncouth, poetry 

by the force of a powerful genius . .. Whitman has... . attempted in 

a rough and chaotic but not at all ineffectual way to write the epic 

of modern man ... and by so doing, he has in his aims, and even in 

his actual matter, risen as high above the greatest of his poetical con- 

temporaries as in literary execution he generally, but not invariably, 

falls below them.?* 

Gay also advances the not very novel idea that Whitman was 

the true poetic exponent of the Hegelian philosophy, but qualifies 
his comment in the following manner: 


But it is only to a certain extent that Whitman is the poet of this 
philosophy, for I do not think he fully comprehended it or saw what 
it is that makes up a great part of its value, which is, indeed, nothing 
else than its dialectical method.’® 


Pursuing the subject of Whitman's relation to philosophy still 
further, Gay writes: 

And if Whitman was no philosopher, it was, at any rate, his transcendent 
merit that in him the main truths of philosophy entered into the 
domain of feeling and determined his attitude towards nature and his 
fellow men. ... To him, for example, the brotherhood of man is more 
than an ethical principle or an intellectual conviction; it is indis- 
tinguishable from a deep natural instinct.*° 


And this idea he rephrases somewhat admirably and_ succinctly 
thus: ‘He is an illustration of reason passing from the abstract 
to the concrete, of philosophy passing into life, and suggests the 
possibility that man will be saved by knowledge.’ ?® This judgment, 
delivered to an assembly of scientists and philosophers, is certainly 
of some significance. 
Gay concludes his exposition and evaluation with the following 
words: 
I am unable to come to any other conclusion than that he was a great 
man. In the death hymn on President Lincoln, in *The Mystic 
Trumpeter’ and ‘Out of the Cradle,’ he has written poetry equal to 
the best, but he does not always or even generally, write what can be 
called strictly by that name; and while he has given us much good 
philosophy, he has not done so in the philosophical manner. . . . 
Whether you agree with him or not, he will sting you into such an 
anguish of thought as must, in the end, be beneficial.** 
18 p. 22. 
1° Tbid., p. 37. 91 Ibid., p. 42. 
2° Tbid., pp. 38-39. #3 Ibid., p. 45. 
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And so, from a sort of critical ambivalence, William Gay—though 
somewhat disturbed by Whitman’s experimental poetic techniques— 
arrives at precisely the same general conclusion that Whitman’s 
principal Australian exponent and champion, Bernard O'Dowd, 
had arrived at some five years earlier. But the important thing is 
that, even in Australia, Whitman received his due acclaim from 
both poet and scientist-philosopher. 


MALCOLM COWLEY EDITS THE FIRST LEAVES 


Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass: The First (1855) Edition. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Malcolm Cowley. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1959. xxxvii, 145 pp. $5.00. 


“Walt Whitman's Buried Masterpiece ’ is the startling title of the 
Saturday Review article which was forerunner to this volume. Its 
exaggeration is gadfly to increase the attention devoted to the first 
Leaves of Grass. Many agree fully with its thesis that Whitman 
buried his original masterpiece in a pyramid (magnificent enough 
itself) of new poems and additions to and revisions of the old ones. 
All of us welcome the edition, and thank Mr Cowley for it. 

Our thanks come with the usual corrections. We must take the 
same care that the Drum-Taps printer did, when backed by two 
dictionaries he nevertheless wrote Walt for permission to correct 
‘recals.’ The owner of this edition may, with about 35 corrections 
and one warning, have a text closely approximating that of the 
copy used by Furness for his facsimile. 

Mr Cowley says he follows the original text carefully except 
for misprints confirmed as misprints by their correction in a later 
edition, as in the case of the well known ‘abode,’ changed by 
Whitman to ‘adobie’ and allowed to stand thus. Besides this I 
find two corrections in spelling, from ‘imbueing’ to ‘imbuing’ 
(p. 47), from ‘ouvre’ to ‘oeuvre’ (p. 55). Walt’s spellings of 
‘acknowledgment’ are not standardized (pp. 6 and 23). And ‘to 
day’ (p. 112, 1. 154) and the comma at end of 1. 56, p. 145—errors 
which Whitman corrected—were allowed to stand. LG 55 has three 
mistakes in capitals, all of which Whitman later corrected, and 
only the last two of which Cowley corrects: *.... Its’ (133:3), ‘ lips, 
And’ (133:10), and *.... They’ (134:28). Cowley properly supplies 
the missing period for ‘St’ (131:47), for the end of line 1227, p. 81, 
and two missing periods in line 96, p. 109. 

Silently and radically Mr Cowley revised the periods in series 
throughout the preface, where they obviously meant something to 
Whitman. If Whitman had three or four, this text generally has 
three; if Whitman had five, six, or more, this usually has four; 
sometimes this text has more instead of fewer periods than Whitman 
—and the variations are too numerous to tabulate. 

I give now a list of correct readings for mistakes made in this new 
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edition which are likely to prove misleading: p. 40, 1. 330, ‘ great 
nation’; 47:496 ‘others’; 52:597 ‘heart's’; 67:928 ‘impassive ’; 
121:80 ‘ dullface ’; 124:1 ‘ byroad’ (note that capitalization of initial 
lines is handled differently) . 

The remainder of the errors are not serious. I give correct 
readings for them: 6:17 ‘nature or’; 23:36 no new paragraph; 
36:236 ‘mockingbird’; 57:717 three periods only; 77:1146 six 
periods; 84:1287 ‘ melons.’; 98:2 is followed by a space; 100:52 two 
periods only; 102:91 four periods in each series; 110:112 * breakfast- 
time ’; 114:181 *.... the’; 117:21 two periods only; 118:29 three 
periods in last two series; 118:30 ‘ was of ’; 118:36 ‘ fowling-pieces ’; 
129:12 ‘farms, ... .’; 132:54 two periods in both series; 141:18 and 
144:48 are followed by spaces. These corrections from the facsimile 
edition should provide an approximately accurate text. 


F. DEWOLFE MILLER 
University of Tennessee 


A WHITMAN PORTRAIT 


A Whitman Portrait: Woodcuts. By Antonio Frasconi. New York: The 
Spiral Press, 1960. [64 pp.] x 


A true portrait of a man is one which expresses, inescapably, the 
qualities of character and spirit that have formed and animated 
his outward appearance. Frasconi’s little book is full of the sturdy 
and specific flavors of Whitman the poet, and equally faithful to 
the simple humanity which made Whitman one of the noblest 
figures in American life and literature. 

Frasconi’s woodcuts are handsomely designed in their massing of 
lights and darks in relation to his eloquent use of line. Their 
solidity of form is completely satisfying and, in a book, one appre- 
ciates their variety of effect, from the simplest linear statement 
to the rather complex pattern of Whitman shown seated in his 
grape arbor. In this last, textural effects, light, and the separation 
of the principal form from the background are all held in admirable 
control. 

Perhaps it is not of esthetic significance, and may even be a naive 
observation, but one cannot help but remark upon the consistent 
likeness maintained in all the portraits. From first cover to last, 
one never loses the likeness or personality of Whitman, and this 
consistency greatly enhances the sense of the poet’s presence, which 
makes this little book transcend its size in vitality. 

Antonio Frasconi was born in Uruguay but has been for several 
years resident in the United States. He is one of our most rewarding 
graphic artists and a master of the woodcut. 

A. F. PAGE 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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WHITMAN'S CIVIL WAR: A REVIEW 


Walt Whitman’s Civil War. Edited by Walter Lowenfels. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. xvi, 333 pp. $5.00. 


Walter Lowenfels has performed an important service to students 
of Walt Whitman and the American Civil War in bringing together 
in this volume the scattered war prose of America’s national poet. 
Selections in the book came from Whitman’s newspaper dispatches, 
letters, poems, and miscellaneous published and unpublished 
writings. In addition to the major Whitman collections in uni- 
versity and public libraries in the United States, the editor utilized 
the outstanding Whitman material in the Feinberg Collection. 
Much of the material selected by Mr Lowenfels would have ap- 
peared in Whitman’s own book about his war experiences had 
his plans for such a volume ever materialized. Hence, Mr Lowenfels 

resents this study as a ‘new book by Whitman, not about him.’ 

Whitman’s Civil War writings, many of which are autobiographi- 
cal in nature, reveal vividly the effect of the war upon his per- 
sonality and the development of his ideas on America’s destiny. 
They are also important for the eye-witness picture they give of 
the struggle between the North and the South. For three critical 
war years, Whitman lived in Washington, D.C., ministering to 
the wounded and dying soldiers. His writings reflect his love and 
sympathetic understanding of these afflicted young men, the care 
and medical treatment they received, and their courage in the face 
of death. He portrayed the awful realism of war, soon forgotten 
by the veterans, and often ignored by historians a century later who 
glorify and romanticize the struggle. 

The editor has skillfully arranged Whitman’s war prose into 
the following categories: the general character of the war, public 
reaction to the war, battle scenes, wartime Washington, hospitals 
and soldiers, Whitman’s letters to his mother and soldiers, prison 
camps, Negro troops, the southern people and Confederate soldiers, 
Civil War generals and civilian leaders, and President Lincoln. 
In the final chapter, ‘The Real War Will Never Get Into The 
Books,’ Mr Lowenfels presents Whitman’s views on the significance 
of the war as reflected in the poet’s writings between 1863 and 1882. 
Thirty-six of Whitman’s war poems and a number of original 
illustrations by Winslow Homer embellish the volume. 


P. MAson 
Wayne State University 
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NOTES FOR A LETTER TO O’DOWD. Written on the back 
of a discarded letter, a common practice with Whitman, this one 
from Dr R. M. Bucke dated 2 December 1890, these notes were 
intended for a letter from the poet to his Australian correspondent. 
The names are those associated with O’Dowd; and Professor McLeod 
writes in his article, ‘Tom Touchstone’ referred to is Tom 
Bury, the newspaperman who introduced Bernard O'Dowd to the 
writings of Walt Whitman. (See Detroit Exhibition Catalogue, 
1955, Item No. 219.) 
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